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must be members of Parliament and command its support.
Under Royal Letters Patent and Instructions, dated in May,
1917, the governor-general must ordinarily act on the advice
of the Council, although for cause assigned he may reject its
advice, in which case he must promptly report to the King
with reasons for his action. Except for this colonial feature,
which is out of harmony with modern Dominion practice,
cabinet government operates much as in the other Dominions
and conforms to the traditional conventions of the sum-
moning, prorogation, and dissolution of parliament. The
Labour party in 1936 adopted the institution of parliamentary
under-secretaries, rendered necessary by the perennial ava-
lanche of details with which ministers deal. In addition a
minister was made free to co-opt another parliamentarian to
assist in directing a special branch of his department, and to
facilitate such procedure ministerial salaries were pooled and
a sum allocated for co-opted members.
The experiment in bi-cameralism began with the pro-
vision in the act of 1852 for a Legislative Council, whose
members were originally appointed for life with the evident
design of providing a colonial adaptation of the House -of
Lords. But the zealous liberal-democrats who assumed
power in 1891 abolished life tenure as a troublesome obstruc-
tion to reform, and substituted appointment for seven years.
At the same time the Council was permitted to elect its own
speaker instead of having him nominated by the governor.
Despite these changes the second chamber has not achieved
much more prestige than the life-appointed Canadian Senate,
and for similar reasons.2 It has no special functions beyond
a secondary voice in legislation; appointment to it has been
regarded as a reward for partisan services, often bestowed
upon those who fail to obtain election to the lower house, and
the public seldom follow with interest its proceedings. "At
most times," remarked a political leader, "they have regarded
it with an amused or cynical tolerance, as a refuge of old
politicians, and as a useful channel of patronage for the
ministry of the day/*3
'See James Christie, "The Legislative Council of New Zealand" (Journal of
Comparative Legislation and International Law, 3rd series, VI, 19).
*W. Downie Stewart, Sir Francis Bell: His Life and Times, 94.